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The Red Star People's Commune
in the People's Republic of China
produces 10,000 ducks per month
for the nearby Beijing market.
Credit: Food and Agriculture
Organization of the United Na-
tions.

vances in the understanding of nutrient requirements to support high
levels of production are rapidly implemented through supplemental
feeding. Endemic diseases are controlled by regular programs of
vaccination and antibiotic administration. Under these controlled con-
ditions, genetic uniformity is an advantage because superior genotypes,
under a stable, improved environment, will maximize production.

The development of uniform stocks, however, increases vulner-
ability to genetic disaster. For example, most of the world relies on
the industrial stocks of a few multinational corporations for eggs and
broiler meat (Mason, 1984). A particular disease may develop that
could decimate these populations. A similar situation exists for com-
mercial turkeys, which also experienced declining reproductive abili-
ties as size and muscling increased. Artificial insemination is now
universally used in the breeding of industrial stocks. Concurrently,
the fertilizing ability of semen, number of eggs per female, and egg
hatchability have declined (Mason, 1984).

The ramifications of this trend are considerable for developing
countries and include the replacement of small, near-subsistence farming
operations with larger enterprises that have greater access to feed